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WE are informed that, in order to 
avoid wounding the susceptibilities 
of a certain friendly Power, the idea 
underlying the present naval man- 
cuvres in the North Sea is that the 
British Fleet has been suddenly at- 
tacked by a strong force of fighting 
Finns. 

* * 
* 

The announcement that Mr. As- 
quiTH is about to appoint a Royal 
Commission on the preservation of 
ancient monuments and _ buildings, 
has created a very favourable im- 
pression in the House of Lords. 

* * 

“c“ ”” . * y ’ 

I hope,’’ suid Mr. Witt Trorne, 
M.P., last week, ‘‘the time will 
come very speedily when there will 
be no room for kings and queens— 
when we shall be able to govern our- 
selves.’" We, too, hope that the 
day will come when certain persons 
will be able to govern themselves. 

* * 
* . al 

A correspondent in The Ezpress 
calls attention to the abuse of royal 
titles as names for public-houses. 
We agree that there is an opening 
here for reform. A little while ago 
a distinguished visitor to this country 
noticed a miserable little building 
bearing the sign ‘‘ The King’s Head 
Inn,’’ and remarked, ‘‘ Well, if that 
is His Majesty’s chief tavern, what 
are the others like? ’’ 

* * 

, * . 

We do hope that our neighbours 
will not do themselves an injury 
by carrying the entcnte to extremes. 
The other day the steamboats on the 
Seine ceased to run. 

* * 

a) ais 4 %. 

The Paris Eclair announces, ac- 
cording to a contemporary, that 
“M. Devrscn pe LA MevurtHe has 
offered a new prize of £1,000 for a 
flying machine which will transport 
Commandant RENARD from Paris’ to 
London.’’ It is not known in what 
way the Commandant has cffended 


M. pe LA MevurTHE. 
* * 





* 

A remarkable incident is reported 
from Bisley. During the firing for 
the Conan Doy.e prize a competitor 
aimed at a bull, and hit a cow. 

* * 
. e . 

The Daily Mail has published an 
article entitled ‘‘ Marathon Race: 
How to Win it.’ So now there will 
be no excuse for anybody's failure. 

* * 
. * . . 

The Americans are nothing ‘if not 
8 practical nation. According to The 
Evening Standard our cousins were 
the only competitors who were pre- 
pared for the rain at the opening of 
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the Olympic Games. ‘‘ The Ger- 
mans and Austrians,’’ says our con- 
temporary, ‘‘ were dressed entireiy 
in navy blue: the Norwegians and 
Swedes had white flannel trousers 
and singlets: the Americans had 
divers costumes.” 
* 

We trust that there is no truth in 
the rumour that Mr. Imré Kirary is 
seriously indisposed in consequence 
of the discovery that persons living 
in the neighbourhood of the Exhibi- 
tion can see his Olympic fireworks 
without paying for the privilege. The 
suggestion that householders shall be 
forced to keep their blinds drawn 
during the display is clearly imprac- 
ticable. 

* * 
* 

Should solicitors wear wigs to pre- 
vent their being mistaken for court 
ushers? is a question which the Law 
Society has referred to its Council 
for consideration, Another sugges- 


tion from outside is that the court 
ushers should wear wigs to prevent 
their being mistaken for solicitors. 

* * 

Tt * . 

The more closely one examines the 
interesting show of the London Salon 
at the Albert Hall, where every pic- 
ture that was submitted was hung, 
the more apparent does it become 
that there is sufficient material there 
out of which to form two distinct 
exhibitions, one of which, following 
another French precedent, might be 
called the Salon des Humoristes. 

* * 
* 

The military correspondent ot The 
Times having alarmed us as to the 
intentions of the Government. to- 
wards the Army, The Daily Chronicle 
has come to our relief with the state- 
ment that it is merely intended to 
reduce military expenditure to “* some- 
thing nearer the point at which it 
stood before the Boer War.”’ This 





,is most reassuring. 
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Hr. Punch Appeals. 


At this moment, when the thoughts of all are turning to 
the fields and the hills and the sea, Mr. Punch appeals to his 
gentle and generous readers to remember the Children of the 
City, to whom the simple delights of the country are for- 
bidden unless there are kind hearts somewhere to care for 
them. Last year the Cumtpren’s Country Hoxipays Fonp was 
able to give a fortnight’s happiness in country cottages to 
41,970 children. This number represents only about 5 per 
cent. of the elementary school population of London, of whom 
not more than one-third have the ehance of escaping from 
the town for even a week’s holiday. Mr. Punch begs his 
friends to support this Fund, which is badly in need of help, 
and to send contributions, large or small or middle-sized, direct 
to the Hon. Treasurer, the Earl of Arran, at 18, Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C. Mr. Punch is not often importunate in 
this way, but he confesses to being something of a beggar in 
the cause of children, so near are they to his heart. Though 
he is himself full of years and very, very wise, he still 
remains incurably “a child in these matters.” 





THE GREAT LITTLE GAMES. 


Tue Olympic arena seethed with officials, unofficials 
and competitors. On the cinder track the demi-semi- 
finals of the 109°36 yards sprint, and the 29th heat of 
the 4:05 miles race were being worked off concurrently. 
On the cycling track the performers in the 1§ lap race 
were threading their way amongst casual groups who 
had eluded the Kiralfian police. Fountains of spray 
went up from the tank every time that a fancy diver 
could find a wet spot in the middle of a water-polo 
match (Finland v. Monaco). On the grass several 
thousand physical-exercisers were performing various 
evolutions in a shocking light, the air being dark with 
flying javelins, diski (both styles), arrows, shot, and 
so-called hammers. A steeplechase and the 437°4 yards 
hurdle race just left room for a section of the American 
contingent, who were engaged in an exotic competition 
known as the Standing High Jump. At any moment 
the Marathon runners might appear at the turnstile 
clamouring for admission. 

As my eye ran over the vast empty spaces in the 
part reserved for spectators, ‘‘ Ah!’’ I thought, ‘‘ if only 
the public could change places with the occupants cf 
the arena, what a magnificent gallery it would be! ”’ 

Suddenly I caught sight of an Austro-Hungarian 
friend who had come over to represent the Dual 
Monarchy in the Hop-Skip-and-Jump. His Czech suit 
shone brightly out from the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Block. We had met in Prague, where he held the title 
of Backward-Somersault-Loug-Distance Worid Cham- 
pion. I beckoned to him to join me on the higher 
slopes of the cycle-track. There we sat down and 
ecnversed in the Bohemian vernacular. 

I found him unfavourably impressed by the indiffer- 
ence of the British public. ‘‘ And yet,’’ he said, ‘‘ they 
are only asked to concentrate their attention upon a 
few score of Olympic contests extending over a beggarly 
fortnight—or a bare month if we include outside events! 
Is this all the advance we have made, in these twenty 
centuries of progress, upon the paltry cight or ten 
contests at the old Pan-Hellenic Games? ’’ 

*“ Well, anyhow,’’ I said, “‘ we seem to have de- 


veloped some fairly fanciful games that no grown-up 





Englishman ever thinks of playing at except on these 
occasions, such as the Back-Swimming-Race, your 
Hop-Skip-and-Jump, the Standing-High-Jump, and tha 
Standing-Broad-Jump. Don’t you call that advancing 
by leaps and bounds? ”’ 

“‘Tt’s all right,’’ he replied, “as far as it goes: 
but we want more of that spirit. I would have a separate 
event for every conceivable form of muscular activity. 
Thus I have a Magyar friend who holds the Water-Ping- 
Pong Championship of the Danube. What chance has 
he here of proving his claim to Olympic honours? That 
is one of the nobler branches of athletic competition; 
but I could easily mention dozens of others that are at 
present sadly neglected. The following, for instance, 
occur to me as among the gravest omissions :— 

High Jump (kneeling). 

Broad Jump (sitting). 

Hop-Skip-and-J ump (sideways). 

od a » (vertical). 
Throwing the Paper Dart (Greek Style). 
vs 9 (any style). 
Feet-First Diving (with tank). 
a - (without tank). 

Swimming Race (one leg out of water). 

ol », (both legs and one arm out of water), 

Egg-and-Spoon Kace (fresh-laid). 

ad - »» (new-laid). 
» (relay). 
Race (flat). 
» (over 2°394-ft. hurdles). 


” ” 
Potato-and-Basket 


Hopping Race. 
Pa », (blindfolded). 

Bath-Chair-Trailer Race (passengers to finish alive). 

»» (no restrictions). 

run). 
2 mn (without run). 

Punching the Ball. 

Tossing the Pancake. 

Quick-Shaving (safety razor). 

- a (danger ,, ). 

Skittles at 10°45, 12°53, 14°62 yards, and so on. 

“*One might,’ he concluded, ‘‘ with great profit ex- 
tend these competitions indefinitely till everybody got a 
medal.’’ 

‘““And how would you find time for the 
between the Quadrennial Games? ’”’ I asked. 

he replied. 


High Kicking (with 


intervals 


“There wouldn't be any,”’ ““ And an 
excellent thing, too, for the World's Peace. It would 
be like a Hague Conference sitting till further notice.’ 

*“ And a banquet every night? ’”’ 

“And a banquet every night. 
secret of athletic training.”’ 

‘‘ By the way, you said nothing of a Greasy Pole 
Walk. You wouldn’t miss that out?’’ 

““ No, indeed. But I only gave a few obvious samples.” 

“Well, we ’re on the way towards your ideal. But 
let ’s hope it won't all of it come in my time. Give me 
the Inter-University Sports with ten events and the 
whole thing over in two hours. That’s good enough 
for me.’’ 

‘* By the way,’’ I added, as I slipped down the slope 
and threw a couple of performers in the Cycle ‘‘ Pur- 
suit ’’ Race, ‘* here ’s luck to you in the Hop-Skip-and- 
Jump. Don’t hesitate to take this championship out of 
the country. I, for one, shall bear the blow like a man.” 

O. §. 

[Notr.—The above article was written by Our Repre- 
sentative in anticipation of a visit to the Olympic Games. 
Up to the time of going to press he has unfortunately 
been prevented from verifying his sketch.-—Eb. ] 
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THE MARATHON RUNNER. 


Mr. Hatpave (on his way to report the triumph of his Territorial Scheme). “I MUST PUSH ON! WONT 
THEY BE PLEASED WHEN THEY HEAR THE NEWS?” 
[The Marathon race commemorates the famous effort of Puerpirripes, who ran from Marathon to Athens to report the victory of the 
Greeks over the Persians.] 
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MEANS OF IGNITION.” 








A REAL CONVERSATION. 

I cANNoT say what language the 
two men at the table next to mine 
were talking. It was not English 
nor American nor French. It may 
have been German, but I doubt it. 
I know three German expressions, 
“Good morning,’’ ‘‘ lemonade,’’ and 
“Thank you,’’ and certainly none of 
those came in. 

They were not 
Englishmen converse: they were 
employing the European or “ free 
style ’’—the rules of which are that 
the bigger man of the two talks 
rapidly and continuously, and the 
other waits impassively for his 
voice to break. Then—but you 
shall hear for yourself. Though I 
did not know their language I had 
no difficulty in understanding their 
meaning, and this (I swear) is what 
they were saying. I reproduce it in 
order that this evidence of British 
sympathy with an unrecognisable but 
friendly nation may do something to 


bring about an entente cordiale 
between us. 


conversing as 


‘“T will now,”’ said Gustav, “ lay 
pbefore you the history of my early 
struggles.’’ 








‘““No,’’ said ApALBERT formally, 
and helped himself to a sardine. 

‘*T was born in a little village of 
our Hinterland, of obscure but fat 
parents, forty-five years ago. My 
early youth was passed in the 
pleasant surroundings incidental to 
that fine country, and I shall not 
be accused of boasting when I say 
that a love of beauty inherited from 
my mother enabled me to appreciate 
perhaps more than most of my little 
companions the Titanic splendour 
with which Nature had endowed the 
mountains in which our hamlet 
nestled.”’ 

** Have you been to the Exhibition 
yet?’’ asked ApaLpert. ‘“‘I really 
think this is the hottest night of the 
year. Some ice, waiter.’’ 

** But before I go any farther it is 
necessary that I should give you 
some idea of my parents, who had so 
much to do with my upbringing, and 
for this purpose I must take you 
back to the year 1760, when a small 
farmer of humble aspect but aston- 
ishing vitality settled upon the coast 
of Dalmatia. This was my great- 
grandfather, and I am revealing no 
secret. when I tell you that had he 
not survived the unprecedented suc- 





cession of severe winters which 
greeted his appearance upon those 
shores the whole course of my destiny 
might have been changed.”’ 

*“ Sole,’’ said ADALBERT. 
get me some toast.’’ 

“It was not until the year 1794 
that my grandfather was born, and I 
well remember—that is, I have often 
heard my mother describe to me the 
scenes of legitimate festivity with 
which the occasion was celebrated. 
I need not detain you with any long 
account of the early years of my 
grandfather’s life. Sufficient to say 
that, if ever a man’s boyhood was 
passed amid scenes calculated to 
inspire and uplift, these were—or, 
rather, his was. But at the age of 
fourteen .... Gustav took a 
hasty drink at a moment when 
ADALBERT’S mouth was full, and 
resumed his narrative before the 
other could break in.... ‘‘ Which 
brings me down to the point from 
which I started, my own birth and 
early years. I have mentioned that 
my native village nestled in a pic- 
turesque way among the mountains, 
but a more detailed description is 
necessary if you are to appreciate 
properly the startling nature of the 


** And 
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accident which befell me when I was 
still only in my third year. But 
perhaps you know that district? ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said ADALBERT, “I 
there.’’ 

‘Then I will deseribe it to you. 
You must know that at the back of 
our village there rises steeply to the 
sky a singular mountain, about 
which a curious legend related. 
The legend is this. Some three hun- 
dred years ago... 

‘‘T have often wondered,’ 
ApALBERT in the middle of the 
legend, “‘ how they make their ices 
here. They seem to have no taste 
whatever. 


sé 


live 


1S 


said 


You are now in a position 
to understand the nature of the set- 
ting which Providence had devised as 
the background of my _ horrifying 
experience. It was shortly after 
three o’clock upon a sunny afternoon 
in May that, accompanied only by 
my nurse, I set out upon what was 
to prove an excursion pregnant with 
the direst possibilities. My nurse, I 
should explain, wes an English- 
woman of a respectable class, but 
endued with a love of poetry slightly 
above her station. Her favourite 
author was SHAKSPEARE, and many is 
the time when she recited tome a poem 
called Macbeth, in the hope that its 
soothing cadences would induce that 
sleep of which I was at this age so 
much in need. Forty-two years ago 
it was, but even to this day I can 
recall every word of that sublime 
lullaby. How does it go? Act I. 
Scene 1, an open place, thunder and 
lightning: enter three witches: First 
Witch: When shall we three ‘e 

‘““Another cigar, waiter,’’ said 
ApaLbert. ‘“‘ 1 expect you 're pretty 
busy now, aren’t you? Really? I 
suppose i ts the same everywhere.”’ 

F Bete Exeunt. All that, 
however, has no actual bearing upon 
the terrible incident I am about to 
narrate, though a sidelight upon 
one of the most marked features of 
my character, the memory which I 
inherit from my mother, it may not 
have been without interest to you.’’ 

‘I must remember to get a pic- 
ture postcard of the Embankment to- 
morrow,’’ said ApaLbert. ‘‘ I knew 
there was something I had _for- 
gotten.”’ 

Gustav, who had been gesticu- 
lating so wildly that a less acute 
person than myself would have sup- 
posed that he was indicating to a 
Swedish competitor the Athenian 
method of throwing the diskus, 
calmed down as he finished his horri- 
fying narration. 

“‘And my mother,’’ he ended, 
when my nurse in trembling ac- 


as 





cents told her of our adventure, 
clasped me to her arms and thanked 
Heaven that so straight-backed a 
son had been spared to her. But it 
is time that I hastened over these 
childish episodes, and placed before 
you the true facts regarding my early 
manhood. And here I may assure 
you that by the time I have brought 
my story down to the present day— 
and when I say the present day I 
mean it literally, for even this morn- 
ing a curious adverture befell me— 
you will agree that a more singular 
narrative .it has never been your good 
fortune to hear. 
* * * * * 

And so we come down to this 
morning. You might have thought 
that so much adventure was enough 
for one man, but not so. For at 
lunch only to-day I had the happi- 
ness to find myself seated opposite a 
compatriot—a man even bigger and 
more finely built than myself. Just 
as I was wondering how to introduce 
myself to him he leant over to me 
and said, ‘1 will now narrate to you 
the history of my life. I was born 
in North Germany of sensitive but 
well-matched parents, some eight- 
and-thirty years ago, and ——’ ”’ 

This was too much even for 
ADALBERT. He bent across the table 
and blew a cloud of smoke into 
Gustav's open mouth. Then, while 
the latter was coughing, he began: 

“For my part, 'T be! ong to one of 
the oldest families in Europe, and 
if I am to trace their history with any 
satisfaction to yourself it is necessary 
that I should go back to that ADAL- 
BERTUS 7 who i WO: CO. ss 

“Waiter,” said Gustav, “my 
soup is cold. Will you take it away 
and bring me some fish? ”’ 


A. A. M. 





NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

RABBITS are so superstitious that 
nothing will induce them to sit down 
thirteen to table. 

As a general rule bees will not be 
put off with imitation buttercups when 
the real thing is readily available. 

It has now been proved beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the ordinary 
boa has no feathers. 

A big-game hunter of European 
reputation says emphatically that he 
would rather be kicked by an elephant 
than by an ostrich—-that is if he had 
to be kicked at all. 

The common cat in good health 
has 2,247,316 hairs on its body. The 
figures are taken from the last 
census. 

Pumas, 
known to 
knowingly 


for some reason best 
themselves, will never 
attack non-smokers. 


\‘‘ THAT WAY MADNESS LIES.” 


[A new theory to explain Hamlet's madness 
is suggested in an article in Seribner's Magazine. 
|“ The simple trutif of the matter is that //amlet 
{had been too long at the University. We find 
him at thirty sti!l a student at Wittenberg.” 
O, MANY a deep and learned sage 
Has sought to make it plain 
In many a deep and learned page 
Why Hamlet went insane. 
But vain is all their subtle lore 
And scientific knowledge ; 
The truth is this and nothing more— 
He stayed too long at college. 


About his youth not much we know, 
But this at least appears: 

He was a student still although 
He owned to thirty years. 

O ye, who call slow Camus friend, 
Or up the Cher have paddled, 

Remember this and comprehend 
Why Hamlct’s brain was eddled. 


What made him stay so long? you 
ery; 
But history is mum. 
He may have been retarded by 
A stiff curriculum. 
He may have differed with the dons 
About the sex of mensis, 
Stuck at the asinorum pons 
Or tinre's tricky tenses. 


Again, he may have loved a life 
Of suppers, wines and sport, 
Shrinking from all the pretty strife 
And jealousies of Court. 

Or possibly another ground 
Induced the Prince to settle 

In Wittenberg: he may have found 
Some most “‘ attractive metal.”’ 


Again, we know the simple lust 
For scholarship and lore 
May make a man a dry-as-dust 
And fossilised old bore ; 
And if the Prince became a don 
What else could be expected 
Than this, that, as the years rolled 
on, 
His brain should be affected? 


No matter what the reason was 
Whether his mind grew sick 
With too much learning, or because 
He could not pass matric.— ” 
This simple fact stands out most 
clear— 
To spend so long a season 
In a collegiate atmosphere 
Would ruin any reason. 


It ’s all so plain, then why so blind 
Our learned LL.D.s? 
The men who write 
mind 
Have Hamlet’s own disease. 
To set your college dons to catch 
The cause why he behaves so, 
Is like expecting Colney Hatch 
To say why Hanwell raves so. 


on Hamlet's 
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ROBBIE’S SUCCESSOR. 

ANECDOTAGE continues to accumu- 
late about and around and upon Mr. 
Joun Burns, who, since Mr. Morey 


| went to the Upper House and lost 


his Christian name, is the one and 
only JoHn of the people — Piain 
Joun, Honest Jonn, Downricut 
Joun, BATTERSFA JoHN, Jonn. It is 
useless for denials of these pretty 
stories to be printed: they go on just 
the same. For example, a week ago it 
was stated that Mr. Burns had a 
special tenderness for St. Paul's 
Cathedral, because once, when down 
on his luck, he acted as the model 
for one of the angels in Sir WituiaM 
Ricumonp’s decoration of that fane. 
Could there be a more charming 
anecdote? But what does Sir Wi1- 
LiAM RicuMonpD but deny it? Why a 
paltry affection for truth should be 
aiiowed to have its way against so 
picturesque and harmless an inven- 
tion, we cannot understand; but the 
great artist hastened to repudiate 
the angelhood of the President of 
the Local Government Board, and 
down he fell, like Lucifer. But 
since no denial ever caught up a lie 
yet, and this particular and very 
pleasing story had a few days’ start, 
we need not worry. It will soak 
well into the minds of the readers, 
and never really be dislodged. And 
why should it be? 

Meanwhile let us ourselves add 
to the Burnsian apocrypha in the 
hope that these other inventions 
also will stick and become folk- 
lore in time. If Jack the Giant- 
Killer, why not Jonn Burns? If 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb, why not Jonn 
Burns? 

Mr. Jonn Burns is, as everyone 
knows, a great cricketer and, though 
not himself a county player, lacks 
nothing of enthusiasm and ability, 
but merely the time and practice. 
It is told that once when Yorkshire 
were playing Somerset at Taunton 
they arrived with only ten men. 
Owing to a mistake Grorce Hirst 
had missed a connecting train, and 
instead of being on the West-country 
ground was miles away wrestling 
with Bradshaw at a Midland junc- 
tion and getting no wickets or runs 
out of it at all. (Have you ever seen 
Hirst with a Bradshaw? It is im- 
mense.) Well, in despair Lord 
Hawke walked round the ground, 
asking in a loud voice at intervals, 
“Is there a Yorkshire cricketer here 
who would help us? ”’ 

“Ay, my Lord, I will,’’ said a 
sturdy man in a blue serge reefer 
jacket and a short dark beard. 

“But were you born in York- 
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BY-ELECTION LOGIC. 


Mounted Ploughman. “ ULtoa, Sam'L, I THOWT THEE ALLUS VOATED CONSARVATIVE ?” 
ug ’ ’ 


Sam’l. “Naa FEAR, JARGE. 
T’OTHER UNS CAAN’T DO NOWT FOR NABODY!” 


I aLLUS voATES FUR T’ GOVERNMENT, WHICHEVER SIDE'S IN. 








shire?’’ his Lordship asked, being 
particular on this point. (Cheers.) 

‘Of course I was,’’ said the 
stranger, tearing off his coat and 
rolling back the shirt sleeves from 
his sinewy arms. 

‘Then come along,”’ 
HAwkErE. 

The stranger, we need hardly say, 
not only batted well, knocking up a 
hurricane fifty-two, but took three 
wickets and won the match. You 
ask who it was? It was JonHN 
Burns. Lord Hawke never tires of 
telling this story, and nothing but 
the want of time prevented him from 
telling it again on the occasion of 


said Lord 





receiving a testimonial last week, 





A few years ago, during a period 
very prolific in burglaries in the 
London suburbs, Mr. Burns _ hap- 
pened to be returning home _ to 
Lavender Hill by way of Clapham 
Common in the small hours. On 
his way he noticed a _ policeman 
lying prone on the ground iv a 
swoon. To take off the officer's 
clothes and don them himself was 
the work of a few moments, and 
Mr. Burns, thus clad, patrolled the 
Common until morning. There were 
no burglaries at Clapham that night. 

Mr. Burns after his recent illness 
went to the South Coast to re- 
cuperate. He walked one day to 
Hythe and asked for accommodation 
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The landlord at first de- 

afterwards consented, 
Mr. Burns where his 
luggage was. Mr. Burns named the 
place where it was left. ‘‘ What is 
the name?’’ Bonirace (the landlord) 
then inquired. ‘‘ Never mind the 
name,”’ said our Jonn, with his cus- 
tomary bluff wit, “‘ but there’s a 
jolly big J. B. on the side.’’ It is 
unnecessary to add that the visitor's 
identity was soon disclosed. 

A little girl was recently crossing 
a Battersea street with a jug of 
milk. At that moment a motor-car 
came round the corner at a fearful 
speed and only just eseaped knock- 
ing the little girl down and doubtless 
killing her. In her fright she fell 
and broke the jug. As she did so 
a thick-set bearded man, wearing a 
blue serge reefer jacket and a straw 
hat, dashed to her side and carried 
her to the pavement, and then, pur- 
suing the ear, stopped it with one 
hand, and with the other severely 
chastised not only the chauffeur but 
the occupants, all of whom were 
heavy-weight champions. Having 
completed his task he returned to 
the little girl, and after carefully 
mending the jug picked up and re- 
stored the spilt milk, and sent her 
home happy. ‘““Who do you thinx 
that was?”’ someone asked her; and 
on her expressing total ignorance of 
her Bayard’s name he told her that 
it was the President of the Local 
Government Board; or, in other 
words, England’s Joun. Who else 
could it have been? 

Mr. Burns is also often very busy 
at his office. 


at an inn. 
murred but 
and asked 





A SONG OF SHINING 
MOMENTS. 


THoven I’ve lived to 
aged and grey, 
I have hitherto run my race 
Without emerging for even a day 
From the ranks of the common- 
place. 
Yet at certain points of my drab 
career 
I have risen above my fate, 
And done some things that came 
very near 
Deserving that epithet 


be middle- 


** preat.”’ 


I never got into the Sixth at school— 
I hadn't a “‘ sense of style,’’ 

And one report of a savage sort 
Said my Latin verses were ‘‘ vile.”’ 

No, the writing of poetry that scans 
Was not for the likes of me; 

But I once wrote a letter on warm- 

ing-pans 


That appeared in the P.M.G, 





I do not shine in the vocal line, 
And my musical sisters averred 
That a more distressing voice than 

mine 
Was seldom, if ever, heard. 
But once in my bath, on a glorious 
day 
In the genial month of June, 
I bellowed so nobly The Vicar of 
Bray 
That they recognised the tune. 


At cricket I was distinctly bad, 
For I never made a score; 

And the highest average I ever had 
Was decimal seventy-four. 

But once, when I was fielding slip, 
As the ball came curling by 

I brought off a catch that won the 

match 

When a single was wanted to tie. 


Though to compass a mastery of golf 
I assiduously strive, 
That course isn’t found which I can 
go round 
In under a hundred-and-five. 
But the other day, with a niblick 
shot, 
I cut a ‘‘ Colonel ’’ in half, 
And hooking a drive with a new 
** Black Dot ’’ 
I killed an innocent calf. 


At school and college athletic sports, 
In the hope of winning a “‘ pot,’’ 

I always entered, in shoes and shorts, 
But no guerdon I ever got. 

Yet once the judges freely allowed 
I had made a record throw, 

For I hurled the hammer into the 

crowd 

And broke a policeman’s toe. 


In the company of the gentle sex 
As a boy I was always scared, 
And to ask a lady to give me a dance 

I simply never dared. 
¥et once, unafraid of a lovely maid, 
I asked her to be my wife, 
And the answer she gave made me 
her slave 
For the rest of my natural life. 





MELOTHERAPY. 


WonperruL Errect or Rerp Banps 
ON THE STRONG-MINDED. 

ENCOURAGED by the success of the 
treatment of the feeble-minded by 
music under the Metropolitan Asy- 
lums Board at Witham, in Essex, 
a distinguished practitioner, Dr. O. 
Bowes, has during the last six 
months carried on a system of what 
he calls Melotherapeutics at his 
establishment in Great Wigmore 
Street. 

The great feature of the treatment 





at Witham, according to a recent 
issue of The Daily Chronicle, has 
been the stimulating effect of brass 
bands on the feeble-minded. Con- 
versely, Dr. O. Bowes has now con- 
clusively proved that people who are 
suffering from an excessive strength 
of mind, or mental hypertrophy, can 
be reduced to a normal level by 
listening to, or performing upon, 
reed instruments. Interviewed by a 
representative of Mr. Punch last 
Saturday, Dr. O. Bowes stated that 
the pulsations of the reed—whether 
single or double—exerted an influ- 
ence on the ganglia in the vicinity 
of the tympanum which was little 
short of thaumaturgic. ‘‘ Our modus 
operandi,”’ he continued, “is as 
follows: First we play to our strong- 
minded patients, and then we induce 
them to play on the reed instruments 
themselves. 

‘* Perhaps the most remarkable 
cure I have effected is that of a 
lady who had been sent to prison 
four times for breaking the Prine 
MINISTER’S windows. As her case 
was acute, I subjected her to the 
most powerful register of the double 
bassoon for five hours daily for a 
fortnight. The results have been 
entirely satisfactory. She has now 
adopted what we call a ‘hostile 
attitude ’ towards Hyde Park, she 
has no longer any desire to visit 
Holloway, and has developed a posi- 
tive passion for crewel-work, cookery 
and other domestic pursuits. 

“‘ Another patient, who has ad- 
vanced with great rapidity under the 
new treatment, is Lady X.— for 
obvious reasons I withhold her name. 
In her case I prescribed the bass 
clarinet. At the end of the first 
week she evinced a disposition to 
serenade Mr. Lutu Harcourt; but 
that soon passed, and she is now 
so wedded to her instrument that 
she cannot be separated from it even 
at meal-times. Ferociously misan- 
thropic only a month ago, she now 
entertains officers of the Territorial 
Army to tea.’’ 

Dr. O. Bowes further made the 
interesting announcement that the 
new Anti-Woman-Suffrage Society 
were so favourably impressed by the 
results of his treatment that they had 
resolved to organise bands with a 
special uniform to go throuzhout the 
country applying the melotherapeutic 
treatment on the spot to all persons 
suffering from incipient  suffragitis. 
Chronic cases of cranial expansion 
will, as heretofore, be treated in Great 
Wigmore Street, the climate and 
name of which seem to exert a peculi- 
arly soothing influence on that dis- 
tressing complaint, 
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SOAPOIDS. 


(An anticipated development in lightning 

cures.) 

Do you wash? It is a well-known 
medical fact that scrubbing the face 
and hands with chemical detergents 
is absolutely ruinous to the delicate 
outer fabric of the skin. You would 
not pour a can of petrol on the side 
of an aeroplane to make it go, would 
you? Why then attempt to open the 
pores of the cuticle and keep them 


working by the external application | 
of saponaceous tablets and other | 


inferior frauds of the kind? Beware 
of these as you would of a poison. 

Water is equally dangerous. 
is it that you meet so many people 
every day in the street with grey 
smut-stained faces and toil-begrimed 
hands? Simply because they abrade 
and destroy the elegant envelope 
with which Nature has 
their bodies, instead of treating it 
rationally from within. The only 
way to be clean is to swallow 
soapoids, with their wonderful in- 


ternal operation on the fibres and | 


herve tissues. However dusty or 
gritty you may be, one dose of 
soapoids will set you right. The 
pores will spring open and shed off 
‘the unnatural accretion of foreign 





Why | 


provided | 
‘books are lent with a good working 





substances as a snake sloughs its 
skin. 

Think, too, of the time and 
money you will save. No more 
tedious ablutions and ruinous water- 
rates. You can swallow your 
soapoid as you walk to the office, and 
be as bright as a new pin. 

Our final word is—If you have been 
washing, stop it. If you have not, 
don’t begin. Spare your epidermis, 
and swallow soapoids. Try Nature's 
way, and be clean. 





ONE MORE SOCIETY. 


‘**No,’’ said he, “‘I will not join 
your Society. There is only one 
Society I want to join, and that does 
not exist.”’ 

I asked what it was. 

** IT would join a Society,’’ he said, 
‘‘for supplying people to whom 


idea of what those books are about, 
suitable for use in conversation with 
the confounded lenders.”’ 





enable me to say the right thing 
when I took it back.’’ 

““You are bothered 
lenders? ’’ I said. 

** Horribly. One used to hear that 
book-borrowers were the real pests, 
but it is not true. I don’t mind who 
borrows my books, but I should like 
to think that I am never to have a 
book lent me again.”’ 

‘** But why do you take them?” 

** Because I am polite and weak- 
minded, and the people who lend 
them to me are so strong, and are so 
sure I shall love reading them.’’ 

‘* And you never do? ’”’ 

““ Never; they are the only books 
it is impossible to read.”’ 

‘** But an opinion is expected from 
you?’’ 

‘“* Exactly. How quick you are! ”’ 

Thinking it over, Ihave come to the 
conclusion that there is something in 
it, and a real opening has been found 
at last for hundreds of leisurely men 
and women with literary tastes. I 
can imagine this in The Atheneum :— 


by book- 


To those upon whom books have been forced. 


It took me some time to get this | Conversational Abstracts of lent books pro- 


into my head. 
it again. ; 

‘*I would join a Society,’’ he 
said,. ‘‘ that, when I have a book lent 
me, would tell me enough about it to 


I asked him to say | vided atthe shortest notice. Suitable adjectives | 


a speciality.— Apply, ete. 

Who knows? It may come to this 
if the masterful lending habit con- 
tinues to spread. 
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Wuat's THE USE 0’ YOUR FIRIN’ ARF-A-DOZEN YARDS BE'IND THAT RUNNIN’ MAN?” 


The Intelligent Terror (after much cogitation). “I THOUGHT AS IT MIGHT CATCH "IM AS ’E COMES BACK!” 








GUIDE OLYMPIQUE DU PETIT HENRI. 
[The following comparative studies in idiom are likely to be of 
assistance to people visiting the Stadium. ] 


La montre est 
retard. 
Tl a mis les pieds dans le plat. 


un peu en 


Quel temps fait-il ordinaire- 
ment dans ce quartier ? 

Tl fait mauvais temps, et il y 
aura peu de monde. 

Vous aurez bon marché de lui. 


I] fera chaud a mourir. 

Un champignon sauté. 

Le navire gagna le large. 

Tl se tacha les favoris en 
buvant. 

Tl faisait le gros dos. 

Il se tenait bien d’aplomb 
jusqu’d ce qu’on finit de 
boire. 

Un chassepét d’ancien régime. 

On porta le vainqueur aux 
nues. ; 


The show is a bit slow. 


He has entered for the flat 
races. 

What is his usual time for the 
quarter ? 

He does bad time, and won't! 
have an earthily. 

You will have a fair walk-over | 
with him. 

It will be a dead heat. 

A champion jump. 

The naval officer 
bri vad. 

He spotted the favourites while 
having a drink. 

He backed them heavily. 

He held a good lead till the 
last lap. 





won the 


A pot-hunter of the old school. 
They carried off the winner 
to the mixed-bathing-tank. 





THE PRIMITIVE MANNER. 


By the Achilles, where the sunbeams flicker, 
As once of old upon the Doric grass, 
Where sparrows with the portly pigeons bicker, 
Here, PuyLuis, we may watch the people pass; 
Had lawns in Thessaly a smoother splendour? 
Were skies more blue above Arcadian hills? 
And Ida’s foliage—was its green more tender 
Than this through which the London sunshine thrills? 


I doubt it, though one enviously guesses 
That Strephon, sprawling on the sunburnt turf, 
Bored very likely by the shepherdesses, 
Lulled by the thunder of Aegean surf, 
Nodded at times, if gentle Amaryllis 
Prosed o’er some ‘‘ simple annal’’ of the flock; 
I’ve got to simulate a smile when Puytuis 
Describes at length to me her Goodwood frock! 








Motto for the (let us hope) 400 Metres Olympic 
Champion (but we have to say it now in order to fore- 
stall our rivals of the Humorous Press) :— 

** HALSWELL that hends well.’ 





From an advertisement in The Liverpool Evening Echo: 
“Gentleman ; full, except dinner.” 





This doesn’t really mean what you think it does. 
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SALUT AUX MORTS. 


TO THE MEMORY OF WOLFE AND MONTCALM. 


[The parade of the armies of Wore and MoxytcaLm, who fought and died, with equal honour to victor ¢ 


ne 


——— 


| | 


and vanquished, at the capture of 


hec, is to be the crowning episode in the Pageant which the Paixce or Wates will witness at the Tercentenary Fétes.] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, July 
13th. — Painful feeling created by 
sudden and total disappearance of 
AnSTRUTHER Gray, late Major Royal 
Horse Guards. Was seen in his 
lace a quarter of an hour ago. 
Filled for the moment a prominent 
position. Vote for something over 
'a quarter of a million for medical 
lexpenses proposed; the Major ob- 
| jected. Kincouraged by the sup- 
port of that other eminent states- 
man, CLAUDE Hay, he went length of 
challenging division. Full 150 Mem- 
bers ready to make deposition that 
they saw him pass out when division 
was called. Was seen to take up 
position at wicket gate ready to assist 
in counting his following. No sug- 
gestion that he had been over- 
whelmed by their number. To tell 
the truth, they were five all told. 
Thus a couple of minutes—or, say, 
two and a-half—sufficed for the 
counting. 

Thereupon it was the duty of 
the Major, as one of the Tellers, 
straightway to repair to the House, 
and await completion of the counting 
and the arrival of his co-Tellers. Here 
they were, standing in a line: Jacx 
Pease holding a paper in his hand 
recording another Ministerial triumph 
in Division Lobby; the Master oF 
Eurank on his left; next to him 
CraupbE Hay. But where was Major 
ANSTRUTHER Gray, Inspector of Con- 
centration Camps during the war 
in the Transvaal, now Member for 








Mr. Arth-r H-nd-rs-n, responsible for the 
Presentation of a Monster Petition, is puzzled 
how to get the Beastly Thing up to the Table. 


a 








St. Andrews Burghs? Not the kind 
of person who might be overlooked 
in casual inspection. If CaTHcaRT 
Wason, Himalaya of Members, were 
not still with us, the Major, in re- 
spect of physical proportions, would 
be reckoned a mountain of a man. 

Painful pause followed. Members 
began to think of Lost Sir Massing- 
berd, also of Edwin Drood, still 
missing. Old Members recalled an 
incident in Home Rule Parliament 
of 1892—5 when an eminent states- 
man, entering Lobby with apparent 
intention of joining in division, was 
not seen to emerge, nor was his vote 
recorded. Lord Pret, then in 
SPEAKER’S Chair, appealed to on sub- 
ject, delivered one of those sound 
judgments which link his name with 
SOLOMON’S. 

‘“To my knowledge,’’ he said, 
“* Members have gone into the Lobby 
and they didn’t always come out’ of 
the Lobby.”’ 

The case of Major ANSPRUTHER 
Gray, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., differed in- 


r ay 











asmuch as he had not gone into the 
| Lobby and therefore could not, by 
| reasonable persons, be expected to. 





“Hey, hey! Clear the way! 
Here comes the Galloping Major }” 


(Major Anstr-th-r Gr-y.) 


come out. He stood at the entrance; 
it was from the entrance he vanishe: 
from human ken. Tension of situa- 
tion, which brought beads of per- 
spiration on spacious brow of CLaupE 
Hay, broken by cries of ‘‘ Name! 


Name!’’ This obviously a mere 
expedient to relieve overcharged 
feelings. What was wanted was not 


the name, but the man—to be pre- 
cise, the Major. To that end, Mem- 
bers rushed wildly forth in search. 
Meanwhile the three Tellers stood 
forlornly at the Table. 

Presently murmur of cheering heard 
by doorway. Through the group 
clustered at the Bar broke the 
Major. In three strides he was at 
the foot of the Table, and, falling 
in line with the Tellers, heard the 
result of division announced. For 
the vote, 167; against it, 5. 

SarK tells me explanation of the 
incident quite simple. The Major, 
who, though still a new Member, 
has been in the running for belt of 
Champion - Questioner, finds himself 
of late falling to rear. AsHLEY, who 
slackened off a bit a fortnight ago, 
is making up for precious time lost. 
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A. S. Witson has put on a spurt; 
Lord Bos shows disposition to make 
the running. By strange coincidence, 
just as the Major had finished 
counting his five men, there flashed 
upon his mind six questions he 
might ask to-morrow, four ad- 
dressed to N. B. HALDANE, two to 
SEELY. 

As soon as he had finished count- 
ing, forgetting in the excitement of 
the moment his next duty as Teller, 
went off to Library to draft his ques- 
tions, and was there found by excited 
search party. 

Business done.—Army Votes in 
Committee. 


Tuesday.—Immediately on SPEAKER 
taking the Chair, sensation created 
by entrance of two stalwart messen- 
gers trundling before them a low 
trolley on which rested huge cylinder 
some four feet high. First impres- 
sion suggested an electric cable. All 
eyes turned in direction of bench 
where Kincaip-Ssitu is usually 
found. His famous feat last week 
when expounding clauses of his Bill 
for compulsory military training marks 
him out as the man best qualified 
to ‘* lay down ’’ the cable. 

Leader of Independent Labour 
Party interposed with explanation. 
The huge mass that blocked approach 
to Table was not a coil of cable. It 
was merely a petition signed by 
610,000 Wesleyan Methodists, de- 
manding instant passage of Licens- 
ing Bill. 

In Committee on Budget Bill, Mr. 
KETTLE boiled over with indignation 
against Fi’penny Tax on Tea. Wants 
it reduced to tuppence, at least for 
Ireland. On division amendment 
negatived by 230 votes against 91. 
KETTLE simmers down. 

Business done.—Tea 
duties agreed to. 


and sugar 

Friday. — Earl Wuntertox, con- 
tinuing his study of constitution and 
imperfection of his Majesty’s present 
Ministry, has arrived at striking con- 
clusion. 7 

“Until the present Parliament 
assembled,’’ he incidentally remarked, 
““we never had the spectacle of 
Cabinet Ministers speaking at by- 
elections, writing articles for maga- 
zines, or singing songs and giving 
recitations at concerts.’’ 

Practice of Cabinet Ministers con- 
tributing articles to monthly maga- 
zines, sedulously cultivated by the 
late James KNowLeEs, not uncomm 
or of recent date. Taking a pro- 
minent part in by-elections is as 
rare with Cabinet Ministers as it is 
reprehensivle. Implied accusation cf 
right hon. gentlemen singing songs 





A Por-snot aT Mr. Kerttie. 
Boiling with indignation against the Tea-Tax. 


and giving recitations at concerts a 
little obscure. It suggests the Prr- 
MIER, With Yorkshire accent that does 
not escape keen ear of men of Fife, 
chanting Scots wha hae at a bazaar; 
Luioyp-GeorGeE, his face artistically 
touched up with burnt cork, singing 
Land of Our Fathers at a chapel 
tea party ; and Naro.eon B. Haupane, 
in his historic redingote grise, recit- 
ing to German workmen at tea on 
the Terrace a few stanzas from 
speech on Territorial Forces. 
Perhaps, on seconding reading of 


“ The Premier chanting Scots wha hae at a 
bazaar.” 





Appropriation Bill, WiNTERToN will 
take opportunity of furnishing a fey 
particulars on interesting subject. 
Business done.—Guillotine thought- 
fully arranged for Licensing Bill. 





THE PASSING OF MARY ANN, 


O sHADE of Mrs. Breton, 
Her whose prolific pen 

Has done so much to sweeten 
The lives of Englishmen, 

Come, let it now be thine to show’r 
The tributary tear, 

Weep, weep with us—this very hour 
Cuts short a cook’s career. 


No charms of form or feature 
Were hers; she did not seem 
At all the kind of creature 
To waken love’s young dream; 
People of nice esthetic taste, 
Remembering her, would sob 
To think there could be such a waist, 
A nose so like a knob. 


And yet, though one could merely 
Consider Mary ANN 

As built on a severely 
Unornamental plan, 

She was possessed of points that must 
Have pleased a butcher’s whim, 

For Mr. Jounson found her just 
The very girl for him. 


Ah, heartstrings all a-flutter 
With thrills of brimming bliss 
Too deep for tongue to utter! 
Will someone tell me this? 
What are the female charms that make 
A butcher’s bosom hum, 
And cause him to refuse to take 
His wonted pabulum ? 


Swifter than any Jehu 
Would he approach our door, 
Bright as the brightest sea hue 
The apron that he wore, 
Soft as the fan of zephyr’s wings 
His voice, as day by day 
He brought her chops and steaks and 
things, 
And smiled her heart away. 


O shade of Mrs. Breton, 
Lament with one who feels 
Almost as if he ’d eaten 
His last of earthly meals; 
The robber Jounson claims his bride 
This morn, and we ’re bereft; 
No other cook, however wide, 
Can fill the gap she’s left. 





“Mr. Gillingham made one or two risky 
strokes through, or rather over, the s ips’ heads.” 
The Times. 
If there is really a choice we 
should prefer ‘‘ through ’’ as being 
more exciting. 
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Peggy. “Do you Kxow wy, Dappy ?” 


“ather. “‘How 18 IT YOU TELL SUCH GREAT BIG STORIES ? 


I tursk I Kyow wily.” 


Father. “ BeEcavsE YOU ARE A VERY, VERY NAUGHTY LITTLE GIRL.” 
Peggy. “I WONDERED IF YOU'D GUESS ricuT, Dappy.” 








DISCURSIONS. 
THE AKOND OF SWAT. 


Srewva that we are all at this moment madly occu- 
pied with athletics and that many bicycle races are 
included in the Titanic programme of the Olympic 
Games, I now propose to relate the story of a certain 
bicycle. I am not sure that there is any real end to 
this story. So far as I remember, it just fades out 
gently into eternity, and, for all I know, it may still be 
going on. 


The bicycle of which I speak became known to me 
seme sixteen years ago. It was then carrying on a 
blameless, but diversified, existence in Oxford. In 
other words, it belonged to a bicycle agent and manu- 
facturer, and from time to time it was hired out to 
undergraduates who desired to use it for the purpose cf 
coaching their College boats from the towpath of the Isis. 


Of such undergraduates none was more expert and 
determined than my friend Roserrs—we will call him 


Roserts—of Magdalen College. He lived with his 
understudy Dickson, also of Magdalen, in Long Wail 
Street, and their ‘‘ digs.’’ were renowned for hospitality, 
for dogs, and for the number of oars, the trophies of 
victory, that lined and adorned their walls. The hospi- 


a 








tality was profuse—cold fowl, cold lamb, salad, biscuits 
and marmalade—the dogs were wire-haired terriers, and 
were usually to be found on the armchairs, and the oars 
were of the ordinary pattern with six-inch blades. 


On a certain morning after lectures it occurred to 
Roserts that he wanted to coach his College eight and 
would require a bicvele in the afternoon. He imme- 
diately sent Diexson, his slave and worshipper, to 
hire a machine, and Dickson duly proceeded to the 
bicycle shop, selected a spruce and promising bicycle, 
mounted it, and so conveyed it back to Long Wall 
Street, where he left it propped against the wall out- 
side his lodgings. He then reported the success of 
his mission to his leader, and both of them set to work 
on their lunch. After lunch, since time hung heavy 
on the hands of Roperts, he decided to take a pre- 
liminary tour on his new acquisition. He opened the 
front-door and looked about him, but tke bicycle was 
nowhere to be seen. 

It was not in the nature of Rozerts, an oarsman of 
great pluck and polish, to sit down meekly under this 
intolerable affront. Having by a severe cross-examina- 
tion brought home to Dickson the burdens and respon- 
sibilities of existence, he at once sent him to the police. 
station to give information as to the disappearance of 
the bicycle on which he had so confidently counted. 
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Dickson, feeling that his reputation and his friendship 
with Rogperts were at stake, hurried off, and within a 
few minutes the Oxford police shook their helmeted 
heads, assumed an air of sagacity, and promised to 
enquire. When Dickson returned to Long Wall Street 
he was shocked and alarmed to find the bicycle, the 
object of his complaints, safely propped once more 
against the wall. There was only one thing to be done, 
and he did it by hastening back to the police-station and 
relieving the mind of the Inspector. 
accomplishment of this humane duty, he once more 
came in sight of his lodgings, lo and behold, the bicycle 
had vanished again. Thoroughly unmanned he fled up 
the street, appealing for succour as he went; but as he 
fled he happened to turn round, and there, sure enough, 
was the demon bicycle resting against its now familiar 
wall as if nothing had happened. Dickson rushed upon 


When, after the | 
| bicycle and went within; and lastly Dickson turned 





condemned Dickson as incompetent, got up on the 
machine and pedalled cheerfully away. 

I feel that this story is now strangling me, but I must 
proceed at all risks. CockBuRN, coming out once more, 
observed that there was no bicycle, and he, too, fled 
on the wings of fear to the police to give information 
of his dreadful and inexplicable loss. Dickson also re- 
turned, as I have described, and went shrieking up Long 
Wall Street. Then Roxerts pedalled back, propped the 


round, seized the bicycle and took it into his lodgings. 
Roserts eventually had the bicycle, Dickson way 
restored to favour, and CockBurN, a distracted man, 
went roaming over Oxford searching for a machine 
which had eluded him. The police have never under. 
stood the business, and 





it, seized it and conveyed 
it within the house. Then, 
having locked the door, 
he sat down upon the 
stairs and endeavoured 
in vain to think out the 
situation. 


I must now hark back 
an hour or so in order 
that you may learn that 
in the house adjoining 
that of Roperts’§ and 
Dickson there lived 
Cockpurn, of University 
College, an aquatic hero 
of fame almost equal to 
that of Roperts. He, 
too, had proposed to 
coach an eight and had 
desired to hire a bicycle. 
Preceding Dickson’ by 
a few minutes, he had 
gone to the shop, had 
selected the identical bi- 
eycle which was after- 
wards. to attract the 
fancy of Dickson, and, 
not wishing at that 
moment to ride it him- 
self, had instructed the 
man to send it on later 


to his lodgings. There- | 4LonG, oLp aire. 





Tnebriated Chauffeur (formerly a cab-driver) .“ Now THEN, WE MUST MOVE 
You VE HAD QUITE ENOUGH TO DRINK!” 


are still confusedly look- 
ing about them for aq 
bicyele which has long 
since gone to the serap- 
heap. The agent lost a 
valued customer in Cocg- 
BURN, but regained pos- 
session of his bicyele. 
He, too, has never under. 
stood the ins and outs 
of the painful story; but 
he was a man of no 
imagination and cared 
little for romance. I find 
I have said nothing 
about the Akond of Swat 
—but it is a delightful 
and irresistible title, and 
I shall let it stand. 


“ Hatton finished off the in- 
nings in great style. He took 
the fifth and sixth wickets with 
successive balls. Had not a 
catch been missed his next 
delivery would have yielded a 
victim also. Off the second ball 
of his next over he finished the 
innings by doing the hat-trick.” 

Western Daily Mercury, 
We don’t quite see how 
he did the hat trick in 
— one ball, but seeing how 








upon, as you already 
know, the ineffable Dickson had come and taken it 
away. It is no part of the story to explain why they 
let him have it. 


When Cocksurn, having lunched briefly but suffici- 
ently elsewhere, returned to his house in Long Wall 
Street, he was pleased to see the bicycle against the 


wall where Dickson had left it. ‘‘ The man,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘ is prompter than I thought him,’’ and, fired 
by his new sense of ownership, he immediately mounted 
the machine and rode off for a practice spin. It was 
at about this time that Roperts and Dickson emerged 
from next door, with the result that Dickson paid his 
first visit to the police. 
came back, deposited the bicycle, and went into his 
own house, with the result that, as you have been told, 
Dickson hastened again to the constabulary. At this 
moment Roperts, moved by some presentiment, decided 
to take the air. He came out, found the bicycle, rashly 


In the meantime CockBURN | 
| oratory being no part of the programme for Hayes $ 





near he had come to it the over before, and that his 
name was simply crying for it, we are ready to 
believe. 





‘‘ Room for improvement ’’ is one of the attractions 
offered in an advertisement in The Liverpool Daily Post 
of a publichouse to let; but we are afraid that the 
billiard room mentioned just before will prove the more 
attractive of the two. Still it is a worthy idea, and we 
should like to bring it to Mr. Asquira’s notice. 

Not Cricket. 

The attempt of the Suffragettes last Thursday to seize 

a pitch for themselves at the Oval was frustrated, stump 


benefit. Anti-Suffragists, on the other hand, were 
allowed to enter and get wet. They were distinguished 
by brooches bearing the initials L.B.W. (“* Let ’s Be 
Women ”’). 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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“You MUST CUT IT A BIT SMALLER THAN THAT.” 
“YER CAN'T EGSPECK ME TO CUT IT SMALLER 'N THAT FOR J'HRIPPENCE A HOUR, GUV'’NOR.” 








A REMEDY FOR ROAD-BLOCKS. 


Not before it is wanted, a time-limit 
is being proposed for break-downs of 
heavy vehicles in the London strects. 
We learn that the L.C.C. is very cross 
with offending motor-buses in particular, 
and is about to ask Parliament for 
drastic powers to bring about the re- 
moval of these and similar obstructions, 
when their wayward machinery disables 
them from moving on. 

The course of proceedings will ke 
somewhat as follows :— 

If the engine shows signs of temper 
and misbehaviour by back-firing, letting 
4 piston seize, exploding in its silencer, 
declutching of its own accord, or other- 
wise, the nearest “ police trap” in plain 
clothes shall signal or telephone ahead 
to his colleagues to keep an eye on the 
vehicle in question, as being likely to 
travel below the speed-limit. 

When a mytor-bus comes to a dead 
stop and refuses to budge, the names 
and addresses of the several passengers 
shall be taken as being accessories be- 
fore the fact, on the ground that, with- 
out such public patronage, the vehicle 


Oe — 





would not be running, or failing to run, 
at all. 

The police shall then, with all possible 
despatch, request the attendance of a 
magistrate to read the Riot Act (Geo. [.), 
and disperse the crowd of some thou- 
sands which will by that time have 
assembled. 

Failing the peaceable departure of the 
latter, the military shall be called out, 
with instructions to fire blank cartridge 
only at first. 

In any case, a cordon shall be drawn 
across the road, and barriers erected 
one hundred yards in front of, and 
behind, the cause of obstruction, with 
the notice ‘‘ Road Stopped hy Order of 
the L.C.C.” legibly exhibited. 

As soon asall householders within one 
quarter mile radius bave be -n warned to 
put up their shutters, and, in the case of 
shop-keepers, to barricade their shop- 
fronts, a detachment of Royal Engineers 
shall be summoned to blow up the 
stationary motor-bus with dynamite. 

On the removal of the débris, which 
must be effected within two hours of the 
explosion, and after duo inspection by 
the Chairman of the Londoy County ! 





Council, provided that he was at the 
moment of the breakdown not more 
than fifty miles from the scene, the street 
traffic shall be resumed, if the state of 
the roadway permits of the same. 

By this means it is expected that 
all refractory metropolitan stage car- 
riages will be nk a unprogressive 
tendencies, and trained to move promptly 


»? 


“Higher up! 





“The Lusitania has created a new Atlantic 
record, her passage occupying four days 24 
hours eight minutes.” —The Natal Mercury. 

And in a little while, if you will 
believe us, somebody will go and do 
it in THREE DAys 48 hours seven 
minutes and 60 seconds. That’s 
the way records get broken. 





“Deep in the interior of the New World 
they followed the current of the Mississippi to 
its source, more than three thousand miles to 
the south, in the Gulf of Mexico.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

For continuation of this story buy 
The Daily Telegraph’s ‘‘ Geographers’ 
Geography of the World,’’ 7d. fort- 
nightly, 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Cleris.) 


Joun Trevena has told us all about Furze the Cruel, 
and his last novel, which he calls Heather (ALSTON 
Rivers), might well have been named ‘‘ Heath the 
Horrible,’’ for a larger collection of unpleasant charac- 
ters has seldom appeared in a single book before. It 
would be a positive relief to come across an escaped 
convict after encountering a few of the author's eccen- 
trices and solitaries. Some of them have consumption 
and live in a kind of open-air sanatorium on the moor, 
where they have to feed for all they are worth, regard- 
less of immediate consequences. Others are ‘‘ com- 
moners ’’ of Dartmoor Forest, residing at Wheal Dream 
in a state of dirt and unpleasantness that the daily 
papers (but not Mr. Trevena) would undoubtedly find 
** indescribable.”’ Then there is a vicar who burns 
down most of the village (of which he is also 
landlord) in order to — 








is moved to reform certain old-standing opinions. One 
is inclined, for instance, to doubt all one hears about 
Yankee hustle when one reads that Jack ‘* was like the 
bank cashier who, in answer to a hurry-call from his 
wife to get rich quick, loaded up with Steel Common 
at fifty, only to find the toboggan greased and the bank 
examiner at the door.’’ It would have saved so much 





time (which, I understand, is valuable in America) to | 
say merely that he made a bad bargain. 


I wish I could help Mr. Joun Gatswortny. His | 
restless discontent with the social system is shown jn 
every chapter of this collection of sketches, A Com- 
mentary (Grant Ricnarps), but he makes no effort to 
construct a better system. He sees a poor man in 
consumption ; a convict in a prison; a fashionable lady in 
her carriage; or perhaps he hears of some anomaly in 
the Divorce Laws; and he says bitterly to himself, 
‘It’s all wrong.’’ Whether the question ‘ How can 
it be put right? ’’ occurs to him then, I cannot say; 
ce. , : there is no sign of it 





send the insurance 

money to his wife lL 
who has run off with 
another man; and an 
artist, George 
Brunacombe, who re- 
minds me of nothing 
so much as the old 
man with the beard, 
of Limerick fame. 
But the  author’s 
power, pitiless 
though it is, is mag- 
nificent, and he pre- 
sents the savage 
charm of his country 
with an almost 
terrifying enthropo- 
norphism that 
haunts the reader 
long after the book 
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in this book. Nor 
can I say whether 
Mr. GALs worthy ever 
sees anything good in 
the world; if he 
does, he thinks it is 
hardly worth while to 
comment on it. His 
attitude appears to 
be: ‘‘ There is a vast 
amount of suffering 
going on, and _ the 
thought of it makes 
me very uncomfort- 
able. I am going to 
tell you all about it 
and make you un- 
comfortable, too; and 
perhaps when we are 
all uncomfortable to- 
gether something will 





is finished. It is 
pleasant to relate 
that the only two 
tolerable people in 


“Wanted, Assistant Master for L.C.C. 
and music.” [Apvr.] 


EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES. 


be done. Heaven 
knows what.” A 
Commentary is as 
brilliantly | unsympa- 


school. Must be qualified in swimming 








the . story, orge 
and Winifred, come together 
union is slightly irregular, 
becoming suddenly famous, decides to wash. I can-| 
not help thinking that all the nice clean cottages down| 
Dartmoor way must be occupied by the other “novelists 
as lodgers, for Mr. Joun TREVENA does not seem to 
have found any. 


at the end, though their 
and that the former, on} 


Jack Spurlock, Prodigal (Murray), by GerorGr 
Horace Lorimer, reads as if it were written for serial 
publication. This tends to spoil the interest, for one 
gets into the way, after a chapter or two, of knowing 
just where to expect a minor climax, and one is con- 
scious every now and then that the author is expanding 
the matter to fill the space. Still there is a good deal 
of fun, and some sound sense, in the account of Jack | 
Spurlock’s struggles to exist after that Captain of In-| 
dustry and Railway Magnate his father has ‘‘ turned | 
him from his do’,’’ as Major Magoffin Jackson (a de- 

lightful character) puts it, and before that ‘‘do’’’ has| 
been opened to welcome him back. It is all as American | 
as buckwheat cake with maple syrup. So American | 


is it, indeed, th: at on the strength of its evidence one | 





| human nature as I have read. 


thetic a study of 


There may be folk who ’Il go and get 
Joun Masertetp’s Captain Margaret, 
In hopes that Jonn has written on 
Some Amazonian Suffragette. 
To these it’s only fair to say 
The tale is not for such as they; 
The author fills his book with thrills, 
But in another kind of way. 
He tells about the Spanish Main 
In good King JAMES THE SEcoND’s reign, 
And, though the theme ’s well worn, he seems 
To make it somehow young again. 
The English do not always win; 
Spain is not always steeped in sin; 
And privateers are not such dears 
Seen in the light he puts them in. 
Best of the writer's sailor tales, 
From out Grant Ricuarps’ port it hails, 
And all who need a book to read 
Should raise the wind and swell its sales. 





—— 
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